Chapter Eighteen
SOCIAL REFORM

OOCIAL reform is just one of those lines of activity
^ in which the Indian State has an advantage over British
India. In the case of an alien Government, whose outlook
on life and whose standards of value differ so profoundly
from those of the governed, their understanding of the
people must necessarily be limited; and even this limited
knowledge is apt to be coloured by European precon-
ceptions. It is, for example, perfectly easy to realize the
fact of immature marriage, but it is extremely difficult to
appreciate the depth of feeling aroused by what to the
English mind seems the most innocuous measure in
respect of it.

It requires imagination to foresee that measures de-
signed to correct obvious abuses may raise a storm of
opposition from outraged Hindu sentiment. When Lord
Morley asked the English in India to get into the Indian
skin, he was asking the impossible; sympathy there is
in plenty, but an exact coincidence of ideas there can
never be.

The Raja of an Indian State who is conscientiously
working for the good of his people is under far less dis-
advantage. He knows them, he is one of them. Brought
up in the same atmosphere of social custom and subject
to the same influences, he is able to sympathize with the
people's susceptibilities, and to understand the motives
for and the strength of, resistance to proposed measures.
But he cannot ride rough-shod over the traditions of
centuries. He too must feel his way cautiously, coaxing
here, suggesting there, now boldly coercing, now gradu-
ally leading towards the desired goal. No object was
dearer to the Maharaja of Baroda than the social and reli-
gious reform of his people. To a mind philosophically
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